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Washington Post Staff Writers 

GRAND RAPIDS Mich.— “Why 
they kill each other? Same peo- 
ple! Since I grew up, this is my 
dream: how I can help North and 
South Korea people to live to- 
gether without blood, to help 
each other!” 

Paul Kyunghwan Chang, 37, a 
short, round-faced Korean-born 
man dressed in sweaty green jail 
fatigues, grew excited as he tried 
to explain the bizarre circum- 
stances surrounding three mys- 
terious journeys he made to North 
Korea in 1974. 

Chang, a naturalized U.S. citi- 
zen who in recent years has 



was jailed here after pleading 
guilty to a charge of impersonat- 
ing an American CIA official in 
connection with his secret trips 
to North Korea. Ke is now await- 
ing sentencing for the federal 
crime. 

Who is Paul Chang ,and how 
and why did he go to North Ko- 
rea? Apparently, U.S. officials 
and officials of North and South 
Korea would like answers to the 
same question. So would three 
prominent Korean-born U.S, resi- 
dents who were recruited by 
Chang to accompany him to North 

See CHANG, A14, Col. 1 
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CHANG, From A1 

Korea on missions he describes as 
“top secret.” 

In his jail cell here, Chang portrays 
himself simply as an idealistic Korean 
who went to North Korea in hopes of 
promoting a peaceful reunification of 
the two Koreas. While in the North, 
according to this portrayal, he and 
his companions conducted extensive 
philosophical, military and economic 
discussions with North Korean offi- 
cials. 

The speculation about his activities 
— made more mysterious by his guilty 
plea — runs in several, sometimes con- 
tradictory, directions. 

Those around Jiim say he told them 
lie was with the CIA and that his mis- 
sion was approved by the National 
Security Council and Henry Kissin- 
ger. Some of them now speculate that 
he was working for the North Ko- 
reans. At the same time, he says he 
was closely associated with former 
South Korean Ambassador-at-Large 
You Chan Yang. 

The prosecutor in the case said he 
thinks Chang simply was looking for 
personal prestige. 

Those involved with Chang’s court 
case here tend to think his operations 
were motivated by idealism or a de- 
sire for self-aggrandizement. 

Several official and unofficial ob- 
servers in Washington, however, say 
they are intrigued. They wonder if 
his operations weren’t too well organ- 
izecl to have been merely the work of 
an r ardent idealist on his own. 

.’^ey also suggest Chang’s trips 
could have fit the pattern of Nixon- 
a’dniinistration overtures to mainland 
China following then-President Nix- 
oitfs 1972 visit there. But Richard Sol- 
onion, a China specialist who was a 
key National Security Council aide to 
Kissinger at the time of Chang’s trips, 
sa^d the Nixon administration could 
njpt have been behind them. 

:;%t may be that some ambitious Ko- 
rean” made the trips, Solomon said, 
font it sounds a little bit out of synch 
wi^ what I knew of the problem at 
tfcertime” 

Nixon resigned from the presi- 
dency Aug. 9, 1974, just after Chang’s 
second trip to North Korea, and his 
sticcessor, Gerald Ford, then visited 
South Korea in November, 1974, with- 
out making any apparent change in 
theJU.S. policy of support for the mar- 
tial' law regime of President Park 
Cluing Hee. 

Jftank S. Spies, the deputy U.S. at- 
torney in charge of Chang’s case in 
Michigan, said he is convinced that 
Chang *as not working for any U.S. 
fef^ral agency when he made his 1974 
trips to North Korea. A CIA official 
waj* ready to testify at Chang’s trial, 
which was made unnecessary by his 
guilty plea, that Chang never worked 



for the agency, Spies said. 

* In addition, lie detector tests admin- 
istered to Chang indicated that he 
was not an agent of either North or 
South Korea, nor was he plotting a 
coup attempt in South Korea, Spies 
said. 

k-T think he wanted to build himself 
up/* said Spies. “He wanted to be an 
international fixer. He just wanted 
t£e prestige.” / 

What is known about Paul Chang 
and his adventures could be ingredi- 
ents in a spy thriller: international in- 
trigue, involvement with a former Ko- 
rean general and an ambassador, mys- 
terious travel documents, a rendez- 
vpus in Paris, a brief detention in a 
Moscow hotel and little wads of U.S. 
$100 bills as thick as a man’s thumb. 

; Out of it all can be gleaned more , 
details of the activities in this country 
of ‘ Koreans and Korean-born Amen- 
de jps who try to influence U.S. policy 
toward the Koreas. Some of the more 
questionable of these activities— in- 
vplving women, money and congress- 
men— have recently become subjects 
of : ..government investigations and 
hearings in Washington. Chang’s case 
is less raw and more mysterious than 
these. 

> Extensive checking in Washington’s 
Korean community showed that many 
pepple who knew Paul Chang thought 
lie Worked for the CIA or was some 
other sort of U.S. intelligence agent, 
flowever, no one seemed to know any 
dejtails about his employment or 
\$iere he got money to live, although 
lie was regarded as affluent. His ac- , 
quaintances knew him as an amiable 
man who happened to be a good 
/ golfer. 

“We all assumed he works for the 
U,S. government,” said Ki-whang Kim, 
former president of the Korean Golf- 
ers Association of Washington. “But I 
don’t 'know is job. His living standard 
was high. He visited Korea very, very 
often. He didn’t seem to me like a 
Communist Maybe he just wanted to 
be famous.” 

A U.S. CIA man, non-Korean, said: 
“Yeah, I remember that guy. He 
would approach certain people on the 
golf course, sort of name-drop, say 
‘I’ve been to North Korea recently.’ It 
was a weird sort of thing. He would 
sort of hint he worked for the agen- 
cy.” 

The CIA man said he checked 
Chang out and learned that Chang did 
not work for the agency. “After that I 
just assumed he worked for one of the 
.military intelligence agencies,” the 
CIA man said. “There are so many of 
them around.” 

“Chang was said to have many 
friends in the Korean Embassy in 
Washington, including Korean CIA 
operatives there, and many high-rank- 
ing friends in South Korea. 

In preliminary hearings in court 
here, Chang and his attorney testified 
that Chang was a citizen of South Ko- 



- rea when he first came to the u.b. in 
1962. He studied at Georgetown Uni- 
versity and was drafted into the U.S. 
Army in 1964, according to the testi- 
mony. 

Chang became an American citizen 
in 1967 and continued to serve in the 
U.S. Army until his honorable dis- 
charge in 1971. He served in both 
South Korea and South Vietnam, 
often as a liaison officer or in the 
intelligence field his attorney testi- 
fied. 

After that, Chang testified, he 
worked for the D.C. government — 
first as a juvenile home guard and 



later as a computer- specialist. He tes- 
tified that he left D.C. government 
work in 1973, and recently tried to 
start an export-import business in Cal- 
ifornia. His wife is suing him for di- 
vorce, according to the testimony. 

In an interview in his jail cell, 
Chang showed scars on his forearm 
and said he had been tortured as a 
youth by the North Korean Commu- 
nists during the Korean conflicLHe 
said he. regards the Communists as 
the enemy but thinks it important to 
talk with them. 

Chang said he worked closely in ar- 
ranging the trips with the late former 
South Korean Atnbassador-at-Large 
You Chan Yang, who urged him to go 
on the trips, encourage him to recruit 
thers to accompany him, andi re- ' 
ceived Chang’s reports on the results 
of the trips. 

Chang indicated strongly in the in- 
terview that he considered his connec- 
tion with Yang personal rather than 
official. “Ambassador Yang and my- 
self, it was our own judgement,” 
Chang said, when asked who origi- 
nated the idea for the trips. <f We 
want^ to know what did the North 
Korc«*is. think. Do they really 

want peaceiul reunification, or -to 
come down south (militarily) . . 

Chang emphatically denied that he 
was working for the U.S. CIA or 
South Korean CIA. “I was working 
before as a U.S. intelligence agent” 
Chang said, referring to ^ Army 
work. “My friends still believe I'm an 
agent, even I say I got out a long time 
ago They say, - \Hey, go on, man, don't 
lie to me.’ ” 



When Chang first met former Am- 
bassador Yang on the Washington so- 
cial circuit in late 1973, the ambassa- 
dor was in his raid-70s and had been 
living in Washington for a ouarter- 
century. k 

Though a U.S. citizen, Yang had 
been Synghman Rhee’s ambassador 

iqr 1 ? 1 U ^ U Rhee ste PP ed down in 
1960. Like Rhee, Yang was regarded 
by some hardliners both in Washing- 
and S° uth Korea as somewhat 
soft on Communism. In the Korean 
context, that could mean his anti-Com- 
munism was only slightly less strong 



than Park Chung Hee’s. 

Nevertheless, Yang gradually 
gained partial acceptance with Park’s 
regime. By the time Chang met him, 
Yang had solid contacts as well as so- 
cial entree with officials in the Nixon ’ 
White House, according to observers 
in Washington. , 

However, Yang was then an old 
man holding little more than an ho- 
norific title and was “essentially out 
of it” when it came to substantive 
matters, as one observer put it. Yang 
later died of cancer. 

Before Yang’s death, Chang said, he 
and the aging ambassador held long 
discussions about setting up a nonpro- 
fit organizaton to help Koreans in 
the Washington area. “Why not?” said 
Chang excitedly. “Why cannot we 
help our own people? We talk about 
that.” y 

They also talked of setting up a. 
korean church so that all Washington- 
area Koreans could worship together. 
And they talked about reunification 
of the two Koreas. 

In March, 1974, North Korean For- 
eign Minister Ho Dam proposed direct 
tPyongyang-W ashington talks to pro- 
duce a peace agreement replacing the 
1953 armistice. The move was seen as 
an effort to go over the South Kore- 
ans’ heads and perhaps win propa- 
ganda points, and the U.S. State De- 



Nnrih xr r , OLCttU tnat tne 

North Koreans should talk earnestly 
to their southern brothers 

reJ a wh,vh tWeen - North and Ko- 
; ci surprised the world when 

S a halt e h U A ;n m2 ’ had dribbled 
North v before early 1974 . when 

Washing oh ad ® this a PP‘‘°ach to 
snon^foM- Clang said il w as In re- 
hic fi /? , Ulls approach that he made 
his first trip to North Korea. 

the^ North Tr at he and Yan S studied 

in iiu rt i£ °u ean pr °P° sa l and that 
in late March and early April, 1974 
Chang went along to North Korca H( / 
c d not explain how he arranged that 
np. He refused to answer some ques 
tions on the advice of his attorney 

Tho°w at ! • °? Chang ’ s int *rview with 
The Waslungton Post. 

When he arrived in North Korea on 

this first trip, Chang said “I told 

Hem Tm not spying. r m not working 

Hi the South or the American govern- 

ment. If you kill me or jail me I can’t 

ge^out. Now, what do you people 

‘I said, ‘I came to see you people I 
want to look around.’ They show me 
elementary school and other thines 

™7J“V wfoViS; 

ed 70 meters underground 1 70 

me ‘Then NOt w ing like that in Al "^ica 

Then we discuss and discuss. Eight 

Thov^ talk then M Ten dSyS like that - 

They talk no bloodshed, no fighting' 
They would like to talk with the U S 
( people ’ T| iey were anxious and willing 
men?" thC American govern 

When Chang returned to Washlng- 

Y-.ni ,e »T a J d , I ? e ,^ eported ever ything to 
? a,1 g- , I told him they’re anxious to 

the American People, and I 
think they really want reunification— 

lcnow^ Ultary ° r peaceful? 1 don’t 

him h «K g S3id that Yan g finally told 
opinion^’ Cann0t d6Pend only on my 

r , ®.® ca u se of this . a second trip was 
decided upon with three other per- 
sons recruited to go along: Choe Won 
Chul, an Arlington, Va., real estate 
man; Andrew Nahm, a naturalized 
ArmericBn citizen who is a professor of 

^tv t( in y Kfli fl WeStern Michigan Univer- 
sity in Kalamazoo, south of here; and 

former Gen. Chang Do-Young (no rel- 
ation to I aul Chang), a South Korean 
citizen who teaches in Western Michi- 
g^n s college of general studies. 

Some Washington observers regard 
it as amazing that Gen. Chang and 
Nahm became involved and as even 
more amazing that they seemed to be- 
lieve they were performing a’ sensitive 
mission for high U.S. officials. g 
Gen. Chang, the former South Ko- 
lean chief of staff who helped put 

.n,m h i PC T er in the ' 1961 Korean 
coup but who was subsequently ex- 

lied, said he isn’t talking until he 
finds out who Paul Chang is. “I 
thought we were doing a good thing 
for both the U.S. and South Korean 
governments," Gen. Chang said, 




PAUL K. CHANG 



• ... “top secret” missions > 

throwing up his hands, “btit now I 
don’t know.” 

It was Nalim who finally blew the 
whistle on Paul Chang. Growing sus- 
picious and ' angry after his return 
from North Korea, Nahm said in ah 
interview that he, wrote a letter to 
then "CIA chiof William Colby, asking 
what was going on. 

Colby replied that Paul Chang 
didn’t work for the agency and that 
the FBI ought to be notified, Nahm 
said. The FBI arrested Paul Chang in 
Los.Angeles on April 28, 1976. 

Nahm, a dapper, soft-spoken' man, 
said he first met Paul Chang in early 
May, 1974, at a conference of the Re- 
search Institute on Korean Affairs in 
Silver Spring, where they talked casu- 
ally about Korean reunification. 

Later, Paul Chang telephoned 
Nahm in Kalamazoo to continue the 
conversations, saying there was an ur- 
gent need for the U.S. government to 
decide whether to adopt a new Korea 
policy in the wake of the 1974 North 
Korean initiative, according to Nahm. 

Nahm said he found Chang’s argu- 
ments “plausible ... He convinced 
me that the U.S. government needs 



men like us to make this trip to col- 
lect data and make 

recommendations ... I thought this 
is a way to help the U.S. government 
and help the Korean situation. I im- 
mediately volunteered.” 

Nahm said he introduced Paul 
Chang t6 Gen. Chang in Kalamazoo. 
He said he and Gen. Chang had 
wanted “some sort of written state- 
ment from the U.S. government, but 
Paul Chang said this is a top secret 
mission. They only people who knew 
about it were the National Security 
Council. Kissinger knew. This is its 
project. State didn’t know. Top CIA 
officials, they knew. He (Paul Chang) 
said his CIA bureau chief knew, and 
his rise and fall in the agency de- 
pended on its success. He just sealed 
our mouths like that.” 

Apparently Paul Chang made no 
mention- to the others of Ambassador 
Yang. 

When asked during his interview 
with The Post in the missions were 
for Kissinger, Paul Chang answered 
“no 'comment” after consulting his 
court-appointed attorney, R. Craig Av- 
ery. 

Paul Chang said Nahm and Gen. 
Chang were chosen because of their 
expertise in political and military af- 
fairs, and because both were born in 
North Korea and could therefore 
gauge changes there. Paul Chang him- 
self was born in the South and is not 
familiar with the* North, he said. 

The four began their journey' on 
June 30, 1974, flying to Paris, Nahm 
said., There they split into two groups, 
Nahm travelling with Choe. 

All four travelled from Paris on- 
ward using North Korean documents, 
Nahm said. He never had personal 
possession of his document, which was 
always in the possession of either 
Paul Chang or of North Korea offi- 
cials who met them in Prague, Mos- 
cow, Peking, and finally Pyongyagng, 
he said. 

He said he didn’t know how Paul- 
Chang had made the arrangements 
with the North Koreans. “I was, of 
course, scared. We saw enough 
‘Mission Impossible* programs to 
think that the U.S. government would 
disavow us (in case of trouble). But I 
was so thoroughly conyinced that 
there was a prearranged agreement 
between the U.S. and North 
Korea . « ” 



The four arrived In North Korea 
July 16 and returned to the United 
States via the same route Aug. 2. 
They spend nearly two weeks in 
North Korea. 

Nahm said that on his arrival at the 
airport, “The North Koreans came to 
us (Nahm and Gen. Chang) and 
wanted to know what Paul Chang's 
position was with the CIA. I said, ‘All 
I know is he’s working for CIA.’ They 
also wanted to know what influence 
we had on U.S. policy. They thought 
we worked for the U.S. government!” 
Nahm said that in Pyongyang there 
were polite, though sometimes tense, 
discussions with North Korean offi- 
cials on economics, military matters 
and philosophy. He said the North Ko- 
reans tentatively offered to subsidize 
some seminars at Western Michigan, 
but nothing came of it. 

“The only blunder they made was to 
try to give us cash at the end — brand 
new $100 U.S. green,” said Nahm. The 
North Koreans invoked the old Ko- 
rean custom of giving a gift to visitors 
when they leave, he said, but he and 
the others turned the money down. > 
Nahm said he thought there was 
perhaps $10,000 in bills offered him, 
and he held up his forefinger and 
thumb about %-inch apart to indicate 
the thickness of the wad. Choe said lie 
received an envelope with about $5,- 
000 in it that he returned. 

Nahm said that when he and Gen. 
Chang returned to Kalamazoo, they 
spent much time talking and prepar- 
ing to write their report to the U.S. 
government. Chang had told them 
such a report would be expected, 
Nahm said. 

But when they didn’t hear from 
Paul Chang and couldn’t reach him by 
phone for several months, Nahm said 
he wrote Colby. Nahm said he was 
also concerned because he hadn’t re- 
ceived reimbursement for his trip ex- 
penses, as Paul Chang had promised 
he would. x . 

“If he didn’t work for the North Ko- 
rean government, I don’t think the 
trip was possible, and I don’t think he 
was working for the South Korean 
government,” said Nahm. Then he 
laughed. “But ... ah . . . I don’t 
know, really. How can you be 100 per 
cent sure who he’s working for at this 
moment?” 

Choe, the Arlington real estate 
man, also said he thinks Paul Chang 



was working for the North Koreans. 
“All the time I thought he was a se- 
cret agent of the U.S. government/* 
Choe said. “In conclusion, I’m a vic- 
tim. I only wanted a free trip. I gave 
everything, my diary, to the FBI. I 
don’t want you to write about me. I’m 
tired/* 

Paul Chang said that when he re- 
turned to Washington he reported to 
Ambassador Yang. It was not clear 
why he did not ask Nahm, Gen. Chang 
and Choe to report to Yang also. Nor 
did Chang say what use, if any, Yang 
made of the information. 

“I told him it was a successful trip/* 
said Chang. After that, he said, both 
he and Yang went to South Korea in 
connection with fund-raising for their 
proposed nonprofit Korean self-help 
organization. 

Chang said that while he was there 
he talked with acquaintances about 
his trips to North Korea and thus 
thinks that he informally informed 
the South Korean government about 
them. 

He said that Yang met with Presi- 
dent Park at this time, “but I don’t 
know if he told told (Park) about the 
trips.** Yang then became sick and re- 
turned tt Washington, where he died 
in late October. 

Chang made his third and final trip 
to North Korea at about the same 
time, although it is not clear whether 
this was before or after Yang re- 
turned to Washington. Chang took 
Choe along as a personal secretary, he 
said, so he wouldn’t have to take notes 
himself and could be free to talk. 

Chang said he made the third trip in 
order to ask the North Koreans if 
they were behind the Aug. 15 assassi-/ 
nation attempt on Park in Seoul that*; 
resulted in the death of Park’s wifei-_ 
He also wanted to ask them why they 
had captured some South Korean fis- 
ermen, he said. ' ;S' 

“This no good!'* exclaimed Change 
“If they do these things, then they 
will try to capture the south by mili£ 
tary force. They got to stop it!** 

This time their reception was chilly 
and they were glad to get out of, 
North Korea alive, Chang said. On 
their way home, they were detained 
for several days in a hotel in Moscow, 
which caused them some concern urn • 
til they were finally allowed to travel 
on. t 



